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Telephone 
Greeley 6900 


WOMEN’S and 
MISSES’ FUR SHOP 
Fourth Floor 


Franklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


FUR STORAGE 
and INSURANCE 


By DRY COLD AIR METHOD 


for 


Winter Furs, Wearing Apparel and Fur Rugs 


AT MODERATE COST 


All articles are carefully freed from dust and moth eggs 
before being placed in the dry cold air vaults. 


REMODELING AND REPAIRING 


In our own workrooms 


Fur pieces and fur garments remodeled 


to accord with the latest mode. 


Prices for this work are lower now than during the busy season. 
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Keep Posted! 
The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 











ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 





What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior mattress 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily — dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


Protector 
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The Difference between a_ Blanket 

Slogan and its Intelligent Applica- 


tion in connection with the aims of the 


League of 
Women Voters 


analyzed in this issue of 


THE 
WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


Each week sees new developments 
in the program of this organization 
of the first importance in the 
political life of women. 


Read each issue to keep posted. 
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H. Altman & Cn. 








Couch Hammocks, Lawnette Outfits, Etc. 


newly designed for the coming Summer season, are now displayed 


on the Fourth Floor. 


The Couch Hammocks, with their smart effects in color, will prove a welcome 
addition to either porch or lawn; while no one who spends the warm weather 
in the country or at the seashore can afford to dispense with a Lawnette or a 
Beach Umbrella—in which B. Altman & Co. are introducing, this year, a new 
and original decorative note. 


The smaller Lawnette Outfits, made and decorated for the kiddies exclusively, 
are especially charming, and are certain to create a great demand. 


(Upholstery Department) 








Thirty-fourth Street 
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Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7OOO MURRAY HILL 






































CAPS and 
CLOTH HATS 


i ) NOX has put caps and cloth hats | DP ve 
= A sj On a par with fine motor coats of fi 

( Ki g | imported materials or the smart- } 
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Caps and Cloth Hats of the finest woolens that 
hand and loom can weave. 


Exclusive patterns and the most exacting 
workmanship and details. 


KNOX CAPS, FOUR DOLLARS TO SIX 
KNOX CLOTH HATS, FIVE DOLLARS TO EIGHT 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 161 BROADWAY 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





Georgia vs. Connecticut 


OR the first time in its history Georgia has granted a modi- 

cum of woman suffrage. Heretofore Georgia’s complexion 
on the suffrage map has been pot black, but this week the City 
Executive Committee of Atlanta granted to women the right to 
yote in the city primaries. Manifestly this is the entering wedge 
and it is perhaps not too much to expect that the Georgia Legis- 
lature which convenes in June may find its way clear to grant 
presidential suffrage to women. The committee’s action was 
based on a petition filed three weeks ago by representative Atlanta 
women, headed by Mrs. Emily C. McDougald of the Equal Suf- 
frage Party of Georgia, which is a state branch of the National 
Suffrage Association. 

Felicitations to Georgia! 


ONNECTICUT was prevented from taking her place among 

the progressive states of the gountry when the Senate of 
that state voted down the Presidential Suffrage Bill by the narrow 
margin of one vote, on May 1. It was by a vote of 17 to 18 on 
May 1 that the Connecticut Senate undid the victory in the House 
where the bill was passed by a vote of 126 to 97 on April 29. 
This was the second time the Senate had voted on the measure 
this session, the previous vote having been taken on April 23 
with a record of 19 against and 16 in favor. The vote on the 
reconsideration of the measure shows a gain of one for the 
suffrage side. The story of the Presidential Suffrage Bill, which 
will be told in full in the next issue of the Woman Citizen, is a 
story of a triumph for suffrage despite the action of the Senate. 


Worse Than the Bolshevik 


RE the anti-suffragists worse than the Bolsheviki? 
point they certainly are. This is in their attitude towards 
the suffrage. 

The Bolsheviki have been very generally blamed for excluding 
everybody but the workers from voting. On democratic prin- 
ciples, this of course is indefensible. But some of the Americans 
who profess themselves the most scandalized by the injustice of 
it are the very persons who have been insisting for years that 
justice has nothing to do with suffrage; that no one has any 
natural right to vote; that it is purely a matter of expediency; 
that it is perfectly proper for those in power to debar from suf- 
frage all persons whose votes they think would not benefit the 
state; and so on and soon. Weare all familiar with that line of 
argument; and it might have been drawn up expressly for the 
defense of the present rulers of Russia. 

The anti-suffragists, indeed, go further in their defiance of 
democracy than do the Bolsheviki. We are told that in Russia 
an upper or middle class person can get a vote by going to work 
with hands or brains: that the rule is simply that those who will 


In one 


not work shall not vote. Whether this statement be true or not, 
it has been known for many years that Russia has had almost no 
middle class. Even before the revolution, the persons who could 
live without individual labor were less than one-tenth of the 
population. To disfranchise one-tenth is unjust; but the attitude 
of our anti-suffragists is even more unjust, since they wish to bar 
out forever one-half of the whole adult population. It is enough 
to make a cat laugh to hear these mossbacks expressing holy 
horror at the “ undemocratic ”’ stand of the Bolsheviki. 

These opponents of democracy in America would not let any 
amount of hard work entitle a woman to the ballot. If that were 
the qualification, most women could “ read their title clear.” They 
have not only gone through the labor of bringing all the men into 
the world, but have done their full share of the world’s hard work 
as well. There is no escape from the conclusion that the anti- 


suffragists are distinctly more undemocratic than the Bolsheviki. 
A. S. B. 


Politics in Hawaii 

AWAIID’S suffrage story developed another vital chapter 

toward the end of April. It will be recalled that the Con- 
gress of the United States on June 3, of 1918, gave Hawaii’s 
Legislature the right to confer suffrage on women either by 
legislative act or by submitting the question to the voters. The 
Hawaiian Legislature was already on record with two memorials 
to the Congress of the United States urging the passage of the 
bill, and popular sentiment on the island has long been definitely 
pro-suffrage. 

In the early days of the 1919 legislative session the Hawaiian 
Senate passed on to the House a bill to grant women the right of 
suffrage at once by act of the Legislature. It was, however, not 
until April rst of this year that the Hawaiian House took action 
on the measure and sent it down to defeat, by what the Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, calls “ The most unscrupu- 
lous political trick that ever disgraced a Hawaiian Legislature.” 

The story as told by the Hawaiian press is spiked with pictur- 
esque terms like “hui” and “haole” which you don’t under- 
stand, and with names like Kalakiela, Kaahu, Kumalae, Kupihea, 
names that have a foreign look when registered against an Ameri- 
can woman’s right to a voice in her government, but the charges 
made by the press are strangely familiar. 

“The gang,” “flouting of public opinion,” “treacherous be- 
trayal ”—these are some of the sweet-smelling epithets that come, 
not from the women whose measure was defeated, but from the 
Hawaiian newspapers. 

“ Had the action been taken as the result of sober considera- 
tion, in the belief of the legislators that they were doing their 
duty, it would not be open to criticism except as to its wisdom. 

“ But it was not so taken. It was taken for political reasons. 
The woman suffrage bill was killed at the behest of the political 
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gangsters who manipulate the government of the city and county 
of Honolulu for their own profit and who have the support of 
every crook, every professional gambler, every vicious element 
in the City.” 
The next number on the suffrage program for Hawaii will be a 
referendum to the people. Despatches from Hawaii say that 
such a measure is scheduled to be enacted during this present 
session. In Hawaii as elsewhere the idea of the opposition is 
that suffrage is coming, but make it come like molasses in Janu- 
ary. It’s coming, but spend all the people’s money you can to hold 
it back. It’s coming, but use up all the energy you can and make 
the heaviest inroads that you can on women’s patience, in what 
‘you know to be a futile effort to keep it from coming. Expense, 
procrastination, exhausted patience, are all so good for a country’s 
prestige with her own people. 


Everybody’s Business 

T is not nearly so much the teachers of the country who have 
reached a crisis because of their inadequate pay as it is the 
country itself. New York City has had its own demonstration 
of this crisis during the month, but New York is different only 
in that the New York teachers, the women in particular, have 
heroically taken the bull by the horns. The bull is there—in all 
the other pastures where teachers foregather and sooner or later 
the teachers will have to stop scampering on ahead of him and 
turn about and face him. The New York teachers brought the 
bull fairly up to City Hall and said to the city’s mayor that if he 
vetoed the “ Lockwood-Fertig ” bill which adds to their salaries 

there is nothing for it but for them to quit. : 

The protestants being women, this action has been subjected 
to fairly caustic criticism. Who are women to threaten to upset 
the educational scheme of the land by not being at their desks, 
even if they are not paid a living wage? In unexpected quarters 
the conviction dawns that it is quite important to have teachers, 
and that makes it quite reprehensible for women not to be willing 
to make sacrifices pro bono publico, even to the point of mal- 
nutrition. The more taxable property possessed by the critics of 
the women, the sharper the criticism—‘“ Defying the city is dubi- 
ous business ”—“ The very suggestion of a strike sounds ridicu- 
lous.” 

It isn’t a dubious business and it isn’t ridiculous, and as a 
matter of fact, not only the city but the whole country is indebted 
to New York teachers for showing up a drastic situation in a 
drastic way. 

The noise of the showing is attracting attention to the situation 
possibly in time to save it. There was nothing to prevent these 
women from quietly walking out of their places into other better 
paid work. Thousands of women have done so the country 
over. Done so not because they were disloyal to their trusts but 
because they had to live and had to maintain their self-respect 
and could do neither on the salaries paid them. 

It is, as has been repeatedly pointed out, a terrible thing for a 
city or state to have to face the closing of its school-rooms. But 
it is infinitely better to face it than to turn the back on it. Year 
by year we have been doing just that—turning our backs on it. 
Year by year it has grown harder to secure an adequate supply 
of competent teachers. It will grow harder yet if we do not learn 
the lesson that competent people command competent wages. The 
educational appropriation must be increased in every municipal 
and state budget in the land, let the taxes fall where they must. 


HAT was an important advisory commission to the Peace 
Commission that was created in the form of the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legislation. The importance is sig- 





nalized by its recommendations to the Peace Conference, made 


public last week. In these recommendations the Labor Commis. 
sion takes recognition of the rights of industry in a way to chal. 


lenge the attention of women the world over. 

Among things to be noted is the advocacy of a universal eight- 
hour day, and forty-eight hour week, the abolition of child labor, 
equal pay for equal work, and the improvement of working con- 
ditions for women and children. 

“The right of association,” another principle declared for, 
makes surer the path of the trade union. Wages sufficient ty 
allow the worker to keep up a reasonable standard of life, a 
weekly day (24 hours) of rest, the education and physical de- 
velopment of children, and a system of inspection “in which 
women should take part” are still other features of this declara- 
tion of principles. 

Projected from this platform a Bill of Rights was drawn by 
the Labor Commission to safeguard the workers of the world, 
and was proposed for insertion in the Treaty of Peace at the 
session of the Plenary Council of the Peace Conference. Written 
into the Peace Treaty substantially as proposed, it will serve to 
standardize working conditions throughout the entire world— 
even though due allowance must be made for the differences “ of 
climate, habits and customs, of economic opportunity and indus- 
trial tradition, which make uniformity in the conditions of labor 
difficult of immediate attainment.” 

Labor, all the world around, thus scores in its long fight to es- 
tablish the fact that a person’s labor is not to be regarded in the 
same commercial light as the product of that labor. In a word, 
the world is to get it into its head and keep it there that there is 
a difference between a pound of butter and the person who 
makes it. The butter is only a commodity. The maker is a 
human being. 


RTICLE XXIII of the covenant of the League of Nations 
contains important and far-reaching references to women 
and children: 

Section A of the article provides that members of the League 
“‘will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions for men, women and children, both in their own countries 
and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial re- 
lations extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain 
the necessary international organizations.” 

Section C “will entrust the League with the general super- 
vision over the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic 
in women and children” * * * 

The Peace Conference Commission on International Labor 
Legislation also provided for the establishment of a world labor 
conference to be linked with the League of Nations. The first 
session of the conference will probably be held at Washington. 
Matters affecting women and children to be taken up at the initial 
gathering of the world’s labor leaders will be: 

The application of the principle of the eight-hour day or 48- 
hour week. 

Women’s employment—(a) before and after childbirth; in- 
cluding the question of maternity benefit, (b) during the night, 
(c) in unhealthy processes. 

Employment of children—(a) minimum age of employment, 
(b) during the night, (c) in unhealthy processes. 

The extension and application of the international conventions 
adopted at Berne in 1906 on prohibition of night work for women 
employed in industry. 

Women are promised a voice in the deliberations of the con- 
ference in which matters relating to their welfare are to be con- 
sidered. Article 3 of the Charter provides that “ when questions 
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specially affecting women are to be considered by the conference, 
one at least of the advisers should be a w oman.” Article 9, ceal- 
ing with the staff of employees of the International Labor Office, 


provides that “a certain number of these (employees) should be 


women.” 


M 


to celebrate the day. 
friends of many good causes 
gratefully. But in all the diverse celebrations, 
say a word to recall her long and earnest championship of woman 
suffrage. Her interest in this movement was warm and constant ; 
and in whatever tributes may be paid to her, she would wish 
suffrage not to be forgotten. 


Wanted! 


HE following advertisements lately appeared in the 
issue of the Raleigh (North Carolina) News and Observer: 
WANTED—Colored barber for white trade in camp town ; 
We guarantee $25 per week. Right 
Let us hear from you at once. 


Don’t Forget 
AY 27 will be the, one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Julia Ward Howe. Various organizations are planning 
Her interests were so many-sided that the 
have reasons to remember her 
someone should 


A. S$. B. 


same 


permanent position. 

man can make $35 per week. 

Fleming & Elliott, 6 Market Square, Fayetteville, N. C. 

WANTED —tTeacher of Latin for the Lumberton High 

School, Lumberton, N. C. Salary $70. W. H. Cale, Super- 

intendent. 

An army officer stationed in Raleigh sent the two clippings to 
the Field Secretary of the National Education Association, with 
a letter asking: 

‘What incentive is there for a person to prepare himself to 
teach in a high school when a colored barber in the same town, 
who very probably cannot sign his own name, can make as muche 
in two weeks as a high school teacher can make in a month: 

Susan B. Anthony told a convention of teachers many years 
ago that any profession carried mainly by persons who could not 
vote was sure to be undervalued in public estimation, and under- 
paid. Add to this that the teachers have been mostly unorgan- 


ized, and you have the case in a nutshell. 


A. S. B. 


Dangerous Legislation Again 
| aoe BLE continues to develop from the Napoleonic feature 
of the legislation aimed against social diseases—that is, from 
medical examination of profligate women for the 
Along with a splendid and most 
caused 


the compulsory 
safeguard of their customers. 
praiseworthy educational campaign, the government has 
a wide introduction of this evil feature, which is the essence and 
substance of the state regulation of vice. The abuses that have 
always followed in its train in Europe are now developing here. 

A Minnesota woman, Mrs. Wm. J. Logue, sends a clipping 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of April 
representative of the state Board of Health is being sued for dam- 
ages by a young woman who says she was arrested, was forced to 
undergo examination, although city physicians pronounced her 
free of disease, and was wrongfully imprisoned in the workhouse 
for twenty-seven days. Mrs. Logue declares that the compulsory 
examination law is not impartially enforced in Minnesota as 


29 


may 


announcing that a 


between men and women. 

The Social Hygiene Bulletin for March says it has lately 
ceived from various parts of the country complaints that an 
fair discrimination is being made between men and women, the 
women being jailed and the men who had shared in the offense 


rc 
un- 
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being offered security ; also that the police are being given author- 
ity to arrest on suspicion girls who may be perfectly innocent. 
In reply to these criticisms, the editor says, in part: 

‘In the first place, it is the purpose of the public health and 
social hygiene movements that laws and ordinances shall apply 
to men and women. Ii in any place there is any discrimination 
in favor of men, it is the responsibility of the local health officer 
and of citizens of the place to see that such discrimination is not 
continued.” 

The intention of a 
certain that those who framed this legislation knew that it would 
’ applied; and that in most places the efforts of 


‘movement ”’ hard to prove; but it is 


not be impartially 
women who try to secure its impartial application would be abso- 
lutely futile. They must also have known that a real thorough- 
going attempt to apply features to all the men 
whose condition is'‘a menace to the public health would cause a 
The editor the Social Hygiene Bulletin 


its compulsory 
general rebellion. of 
continues : 

‘As a matter of fact, 
fallen into clutches of the law in places where the campaign for 
the control of venereal diseases is most vigorously being prose- 


more men than women have thus far 


cuted.” 

Michigan claims to be one of these Dr. Richard U 
Olin, secretary of the Michigan State Board of Health, recently 
addressed a joint meeting of the City Club of Chicago and the 
Illinois Social Hygiene Association. He said, as reported in the 
City Club Bulletin, page 96: 

“So far, Michigan has interned and treated 1,3 

1,224 of women and 166 of men.” 

Dr. Olin said the main reasons for 
“women are the chief carriers of disease, and that few hospitals 
in the state will take men patients.” 

Here is the old fallacy about women being the “ chief carriers.” 
It is chiefly women who carry these diseases to men, but it is 
chiefly men who carry them to women; and the public health 
authorities are much more solicitous to protect men from infec- 
tion than to protect women. They show this by actions which 
speak louder than words. 

The editor of the Social Hygiene Bulletin adds: 

‘As to the right of any police officer to arrest anvone on his 
instructions as to what 


places. 


QO cases 


the difference were that 


vwn suspicion, without clearly defined 
should be considered suspicious conduct on the part o 
women, there can be no doubt as to the community's right to pre- 
vent such violation of the individual's rights. The point at which 
an individual’s behavior indicates a possible focus of venereal in- 
and expert public health 


f men or 


fection is a matter for most careful 
opinion. This should be sought and followed.” 

Imagine the average policeman being constituted a judge of so 
delicate a point! As a matter of fact, have the laws that the 
Federal government has been urging the states to pass contained 
any provisions for safeguarding innocent women against arbitrary 
arrest? 

The editor evidently believes in the right to arrest women on 
suspicion and to compel examination. He says that an emergency 
exists ; and that “the ‘ rights ’ of the individual end exactly where 
danger to the community begins.””’ Why not of the male indi- 
vidual, then, as well as of the female individual ? 

The rights of the community and of the individual are not in 
conflict here. Long experence in Europe has proved that the 
danger to the health of the community from these diseases is 
greater with the state regulation of vice than without it. In- 
justice of any kind is a thing that does not pav; and injustice 
to women almost always works out in definite and terribly evil 


results to men. A. 5. B. 
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Is There Room At The Top 


For the Indoor Woman When She Comes Out ? 


HEE is a woman’s problem, germane to the lives of nine- 
tenths of the women whose place has been in the home. 
It is the problem of a square half of all the women in the world. 
It is the rich woman’s problem, the leisured woman’s problem, the 
problem of mothers and maiden aunts and of too-protected 
daughters. 

Lately a story ran through several numbers of the Saturday 
Evening Post. It was called “A Woman’s Woman.” Its only 
merit was that it showed realistically what happens when a 
woman makes a home and it goes off and leaves her. 

Nobody liked the home the woman in the story made; it was 
rigid, old-fashioned and dull. She was all three of those things 
herself until the wand of economic necessity touched her shoulder, 
when she found herself possessed of an acute organizing ability 
and a genius for making things happen. It was a faculty no one 
else in her family possessed, therefore no one else was making 
anything but debts. She became the main economic prop of a 
selfish family group, as she had once been its main domestic 
prop. She couldn’t make her husband over into a noble citizen; 
nor awaken her daughters to a self-forgetting interest in any- 
thing but themselves, nor yet protect her son from dishonor ; but 
she could make money and make it easily. 

She found herself able to take care of her whole flock in ex- 
travagant ease on the same outgo of energy that had once 
drudged over home-made cooking that no one came home to eat. 
Instead of mopping up the floors of a dull little flat where she 
was alone all day, she developed a genius for mopping up bad 
social conditions and reorganizing war service boards. 

Although the author—who seems to be anti-feminist—calls 
this heroine of hers “a woman’s woman,” she doesn’t like the 
Frankenstein she has evoked. “ Good heavens,” she seems to say, 
“here I’ve gone and done it. I’ve made this woman stop making 
doughnuts for the family in order to go out into the world and 
make doughnuts for the public. And I’ve let her get away with 
it. Dear me, dear me, I must do something to prove she was all 
wrong.” Therefore the author goes to work in the last chapters 
to kill off the son—the only joy left in life to this efficient 

mother. “ That’ll fix her,” the author vindictively implies. The 
author doesn’t slay him gently at all; lets all sorts of uncomfort- 
able and humiliating circumstances surround his taking off. “ I’ll 
show that heroine where woman’s place is,” scowls the author. 


HE fact that being in the home was no longer an economic 

possibility for that particular woman wasn’t allowed to enter 
into the case. Sentiment—the long, old, war-frayed sentiment— 
must be the last word. 

And at once the heroine upbraids herself for having supported 
her family in its hour of need and for having served the state 
and helped on the war. She falls back true to type upon the 
good old emotion that she ought to have gone on living the way 
Aunt Susan brought her up to live. 

Then the author, taking shameless advantage of her position 
as showman, creates a denouément as inconsequent as that of the 
woman in the fairy tale whose pig wouldn’t budge towards home 
but who kept chanting, “ Time pig and I were home hours and 
hours ago,” until all of a sudden, out of nowhere, the impetus 
began which made the rope begin to hang the butcher, the butcher 
begin to cut the stick, the stick begin to beat the pig and the 


pig begin to go. 


With the same magic, and as little logic, does the author oj 
“A Woman’s Woman” make husband begin to earn his living, 
daughter begin to dust the house and home begin all over again, 

This story is true as to facts many a'middle-aged woman has 
had to face. But it is wrong as to values. 

Charwomen imperil the Home—with a capital h—every day, 
in order to keep a home, with an inconspicuous aspirate, over 
their children’s heads. Why shouldn’t a woman with a genius 
for big business do the same? 

Some men have the visionary’s temperament and may some 
time—if all goes well—invent a new set screw or promote a 
copper mine. They may also land on the county poor farm, 
They are perfectly good men; but they are mighty uncertain 
“ providers.” 

Why shouldn’t the efficient wife earn the living for that house- 
hold if she has the kind of mind which turns to business? A 
genius for affairs seems to be one of the things that knows 
no sex. 

Plenty of women have organizing ability and plenty of men 
have none. 


HE fact is that the world is full of women competent for pub- 

lic affairs. They were found by the thousands when the war 
service dragnet went over the country. Many of these women 
had served a long apprenticeship as efficiency experts on making 
a small purse act like a big one. Many had engineered establish- 
ments as elaborate as a foreign palace where their activities 
ranged from managing show gardens to entertaining the world’s 
great. Between them were all sorts of women who had done all 


“sorts of things, like running high-powered motors, making their 


own variety of home-made fudge and bonnets, raising poultry, 
running farms, and specializing on diets, all within the sacred 
precincts of the place the anti-suffragists assign to them. Such 
trained knowledge as they had came to the surface during the 
war—but the war did not create it. Before the war and aiter 
the war and ever since the world began there have been women 
making soap out of fat scraps in their own kitchens who could 





as easily run a soap factory and earn enough money to give their 
daughters a liberal education. 

Here is the path many an American girl follows. She is 
brought up to marrying age with little snippets of education 
a high school, a finishing school—college sometimes—or ‘special 
studies. She gets married. The rest of her education is as God 
wills. It may be very ultra special knowledge of infant-feeding; 
it may be anything from scientific cold-pack canning to first-hand 
knowledge of Hindu classics. It is usually determined by hus- 
band’s lot in life and not by ker own selection. But being modern, 
alert and feminine, the woman gets eventually to the point of 
being well educated in some line. Time goes on. The babies get 
out of the nursery, into the school. Suddenly she has leisure. 
Often she has leisure but no pin money, no car fares, no open 
door. 

Sometimes the ability she has packed up and bottled away in 
her is worth as large a salary as her husband is slaving nights and 
overtime to gain. The High Cost of Living goes up, but she 
remains a social unit without economic value, except as spender. 

Sometimes she has money, limousines, a mansion and social 
prestige to give to great movements. And she gives them. They 
are not the least of the contribution of emerging womanhood to 
society. 
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HE point is that those years of incubation in the home may 

give a woman a wide education, highly developed powers as 
4 manager, wide experience in organization. They may not, of 
course. Much depends upon the woman. There are plenty of 
men who have none of these qualities after twenty years in a 
grocery store, or in Wall Street. 

Women homemakers represent no gainful occupation, the cen- 

gus gives no accurate figures of them. But of the women over 
‘gi not earning their livings about 18,000,000 were recorded in 
1910. 
Of these more than 11,000,000 were from 21 to 44 years old; 
about 7,000,000 from 45 on. The oddest thing about it is that 
26% of the women of acutely domestic age were wage-earners 
and less than 16% of those 45 and over. 

Of men 45 years and over nearly 86% are earning their livings. 
Women are just as physically enduring as men, just as long 
lived, often they have picked up on the road to middle-age just as 
much knowledge as have men. Economically speaking why 
should 84% of the women over 45 be ciphers, while 86% of the 
men are still in the game? 

There are many more women at work in paid positions during 
the age periods of potential motherhood than during the age 
periods when only the woman herself will suffer. Nearly 20% 
of girls from 14 to 15 were earning their livings in 1910, about 
40% of those from 16 to 20. At the age period when wonjen are 
bearing and raising children—from 21 to 44—more than 26% 
were in business for themselves. 

It looks as if society were either less keen about its race-saving 
program than it wants to make the world believe, or else as if it 
were very stupid in its use of women’s energies, for the race— 
about which sociologists are always chortling—is not going to 
suffer by the gainful occupation of middle-aged women. 

The Philadelphia Division of the United States Employment 
Service says that the middle-aged woman was the salvation of 
industry during the war. Boys just out of colleges and high 
schools saved the world for democracy. Women, old enough to 
be their mothers, saved industry for the bovs. And yet the world 
is dubious about the economic value of the woman who has 
worked at home through her youth. 


AID an after-dinner speaker, back from the front where she 

had served on the personnel division of the woman's war ser- 
vice department of the Y. W.C. A., “ We thought at first we must 
have young women to do our canteen work abroad. That is 
where we made a mistake. There was a woman of 56 whom we 
all wanted to turn down because of her years, yet she made 
one of the most wonderful records in France. She opened a can- 
‘een in a wrecked town in Frarice as far towards the front line as 
she could go. It was in a building so torn with shells that it was 
only half a shelter. Hers was the last woman’s face the boys 
saw when they went up to the trenches and the first they saw 
when they came back. No woman in the service helped more 
men than did she and there was no woman whom the men were 
gladder to see than this dauntless elderly woman in her battered 
front station.” 

A middle-aged woman and more than half an invalid at that 
with no equipment for business whatever except that of running 
a country home successfully, ran a war garden throughout the 
war. She rented part of a disused farm and incidentally bene- 
fited the land which was rapidly going to the agricultural devils 
of weeds and thistles. She made it pay all expenses and provide 
food for four families. It was a successful experiment in co- 
operation which might easily be used as a working model for a 
community scheme. 


UFFRAGE campaigns had brought to the forefront thousands 

of women before the war began, who found themselves initiat- 
ing, projecting and carrying on municipal, city and state-wide 
schemes without ever knowing until they tried that they had any 
qualifications for success in large undertakings. 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, the first National 
the League of Women Voters, throws some light on the process 
by which the home woman evolves into the woman of af- 
fairs. Mrs. Brooks is herself one of these. She was the 
daughter ofa stock farmer in Iowa and married very early. 
She says most of her own education came from her daily con- 
tact with a husband of fine judicial mind. Why isn’t that as good 


a university extension method as another? The vital fact is that 
through the normal process of wifehood and motherhood, she 
gained not only an education that fitted her for leadership, but 


the qualities of character which make woman’s leadership safe 


Chairman of 


and sane. 

Her own tribute goes back even farther. 
big stock farm of her girlhood. ‘‘ Women brought up on farms 
and women in big cities,” she testifies, “ have more in common 
Alike they have a direct and simple 
The small 
She feels 


It goes back to the 


than at first seems probable. 
approach to the larger issues of life and to its needs. 
town woman gets at big questions less immediately. 
less responsibility for individual action than does either the city- 
bred or farm-bred woman. 

“Those who live in country places go up to questions fearlessly 
and face them frankly. It is as if either out of isolation or in 
contact with great masses of people there comes the courage 
necessary to do a big task when it arises.” 

All of which goes to prove that there is a quenchless ardor in 
women as in men to get the world’s work accomplished—and 
that it is a waste of good material to scrap the middle-aged woman 
just when she has achieved enough leisure and spiritual freedom 
to be an economic and social asset. 


The One-Armed Woman 


BURLINGTON woman who has been a strong opponent 

of woman suffrage, but who is a zealous worker for re- 
forms in municipal and other public welfare interests, recently 
threw up her hands, figuratively speaking, over the difficulties ex- 
perienced in attaining rests and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, if I only had a 
vote I believe I could have some influence!’ Therein is the es- 
sence of the practical character of the movement for suffrage. 

“The world owes much of its progress in social, moral and 
economic reforms to women. They, more than men, possess the 
higher ideals of life and they have that subtle intuition that leads 
them to quicker and wiser conclusions than men have. And 
yet all through the slow evolution of society the women have been 
seriously handicapped by the traditions of by-gone civilizations, 
by the conventionalities of society and restrictive legislation and 
limited opportunity. 

“The spectacle of a one-armed man toiling at his alloted 
manual tasks excites sympathy. He is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to the man with both arms for service. But society, hoping 
for, and expecting women to exert the highest, noblest influence 
upon civilization and human progress has handicapped her men- 
tality, her executive ability and her general usefulness by suf- 
frage discrimination. It is expected and required of her, to at- 
tend to all household duties and whatever other service to family 
and church and society she is capable of, with, figuratively, one 
hand tied behind her. A one-armed woman is asked to do the 
work of a two-armed woman.”—The Hawkeye, Burlington, Ia. 
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The Army of the Helping 
Hand 


By Blanche A. O’Connor, Member of the Chicago Bar 


WENT over to the Cort Theatre Sunday afternoon because | 
had heard there was going to be a lecture on “The Army of 
the Helping Hand.” Naturally, you know, after you’ve served 
for nearly eighteen months in the Army of the good old U.S. A., 
you're interested in everything with a military tang. But was | 
in the right place? There on the platform were the officers of 
another Army than mine, not in the familiar khaki, but in uni- 
forms of navy blue, brightened by patches of scarlet on the collar 
and the shoulder, and triangles of thin gold thread on the sleeve 
—the Chief of Staff, the Brigadiers, the Colonels, the Majors, and 
throughout the theatre was at least three companies of comrades. 
The drums were beating out lively strains, too—not of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” but “Onward Christian Soldiers,” and the 
baker’s dozen or so of lassies, with the queer little poke-shaped 
bonnets, who were singing so sweetly, were neither Red Cross 
Nurses, nor Army Field Clerks. You've guessed it right. I had 
run head first into the Salvation Army. 

Just as the Commander of the Salvation Army of the World, 
T. Henry Howard, an imposing figure with his long white beard— 
his dignity and blue uniform making one think just a little of a 
Grand Army veteran, had begun to talk, in walked Major Gen- 
eral Wood, in full dress uniform, two stars and all. Did the 
Commander keep on talking? Not he. He turned and saluted. 
Everybody was on their feet. The Commander of the Army 
that cares for the physical welfare of the soldier was grasping 
the hand of the Commander who cares for his soul. 

Now, mark you, I had come to hear a lecture on “The Army 
of the Helping Hand,” but before I came away, I am going 
to tell you that I was convinced that the Salvation Army is out 
for woman suffrage. 


ATLENCE, though, until I get to that interesting point. I 
want you to read some of the Commander’s terse remarks. 
Every one of them has meat. 

“The work of the Salvation Army is to help lame dogs over 
the stile.” The world, he explained, has in it many lame dogs, 
physically, socially, morally and every way. 

“I’m from the hub of the Salvation Army wheel. In touch 
with all the points in the circumference of that wheel. There- 
fore, I am able to feel the pulse of the Army and to record its 
beatings.” 

“Tt’s no easy task, this of mine to inspect. Many times I’m in- 
spected and asked: What have you got in your bag this time?” 

“The War’s been a handicap, but when the clouds roll by, we 
hope to do still better than we have done in the past.” 

“A brother is born for adversity. We have been trying to 
play the part; to fill that bill; both among the troops and else- 
where. 

“ You know the expressions of your grand old General : 
out for souls and for the worst ones.’ 
hour for Christ and duty.’ 

“T have bundles of letters from officers of the highest rank in 
both the Army and the Navy, commending the work of the Sal- 
vation Army in the war zone, but I value more highly the 
testimonials of the boys themselves.” 

He had a message from King George. His majesty prayed 
their efforts would continue to benefit those in need of the help- 


‘Go 


‘Every power and every 


—= 


ing hand. (“It is good,” the Commander said, “ when king 
pray”). 


ASX extract from a letter of President Wilson said that he 
“ appreciated the loyalty, patriotism, and enthusiasm of the 
great work of the Salvation Army.” 
“The Salvation Army work lies in the spirit. 
the spiritual must go together. 


The social and 
You cannot divide it. 
“Its religion is in every doughnut. 


“You cannot deal with a man unless you touch him on every 


side of his nature.” 

“T have saved your body. Now, I am praying to the Lord to 
Words of a Salvation Army officer to a 
wounded soldier, after saving his life. 

“Tt all comes in the day’s work. In India the Salvation Army 
officers have to be lawyers, bankers, teachers and matrimonial 
agents and undertakers.” 

“The Salvation Army is like a little steamer taking in a derelic; 
ship—it’s like unto that.” 

“The Army umbrella is large enough to hold them all—the 
lame, the halt, the blind and the dirty—even the London beggar, 
who the day after the Derby, wore the label, ‘Pity a poor man 
who is out on his calculations.’ ”’ 

—_ was given the sobriquet of the ‘Doughnut King’.” But the 
“Doughnut King” explained he did not like to wear other people’s 
laurels. Until six months ago he did not know what a doughnut 
was. 


save your soul—” 





” 


But this is what gave me my lead that the Chief of Staff js 
a suffragist : 


N speaking of the leper colony in Java, he referred to the 

women of the Salvation Army. He spoke of the numerous 
applications that came from among women to go into the work. 
“To these women of the Salvation Army, I don’t know how to 
speak. Well, it’s the woman’s day now; they’ve thrown the men 
out of the Club. They tell me I’ve turned into quite a woman's 
advocate in the last four years. Such splendid work as they've 
done. Why, what we should have done without the women, | 
don’t know.” 

Between pauses of the speaker and taking notes, I tried to 
watch the expression on the face of our own military commander. 


. There was an acquiescing smile—you'll have to interpret it. 


The short, to-the-point, five-minute talk of General Wood did 
not savor one whit of woman suffrage. “We tried to send men 
abroad,” he said, “clean in body and clean in soul; because the 
best men make the best soldiers. 
point.” 


Don’t ever go wrong on that 
(I felt like saying, “the best women make the best citizens 
and voters. Don’t ever go wrong on that point”). “The soldiers 
would always say, ‘Good luck and God speed’ to the Salvation 
Army,” was the General’s finale. 

To Bishop Fallows, that patriarch of clergymen in the City of 
Chicago, fell the vote of thanks. He spoke of that Russian 
woman, the Commander of the Battalion of Death. Then in the 
same breath he referred to Eva Booth as the Commander of 
the Battalion of Life. “Victor Hugo,” stated the Bishop, “said 
the nineteenth century was Woman’s Century. This Twentieth 
Century is preeminently Woman’s Century, and if any man dare 
throw a straw in the way of the true advance of the progress of 
women in this century, he had bettetr go back home and sit 
down.” (Yes, yes,” came from the Chief of Staff and the com- 
rades throughout the house). Again a smile played across the 
face of Major General Wood, and this time I interpreted it as a 
good omen. “They are the ones, God bless them, the women, 
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that are carrying on so gloriously and so successfully, this war 
for humanity, and who extend as only woman can extend, the 
helping hand in the face of dire need.” 

The Territorial Headquarters Staff Band played that uplifting 
Christmas Hymn—‘Venite Adoremus.” Once again I was at 
fve o'clock service on Christmas morning. But, after all, what 
mattered—religion, race or sex? Would that the time. were near 
when women would be fully enfranchised. Then, indeed, would 
mankind be enlisted in the Universal Army of the Helping Hand. 


English Women Organizing 


oe pay for equal work is the slogan of English women 
in industry, who are also demanding a minimum wage and a 
shorter working day. Already considerable activity is being 
shown by’a number of the women’s trade unions, Miss Jessic 
Stephens, general organizer for a number of unions, being one of 
the leaders in the fight to obtain the principle of industrial equality 
for women. According to reports which have reached this coun- 
try the National Federation of Women Workers has increased 
its membership 400 per cent, and there is no sign of a let-up in 
the growth of organization sentiment among the women in in- 
dustry. 

The number of women who have joined labor unions is said to 
be the largest in the history of unionism abroad. The labor 
organizations have prepared a definite campaign to bring about 
the changes desired and now that the English women have the 
right of suffrage, the demands of the women workers are ex- 
pected to be given more serious consideration. One reason for 
the greatly increased sentiment in favor of an organized effort 
to improve the working conditions of women is said to be the 
large number of new workers brought into the industrial life of 
the nation during the war. 

During the war 1,516,000 women were employed to substitute 
for men in the industrial, commercial and governmental activities, 
while new work was found for 1,532,000 women and girls. Great 
increases in the number of women employed by public utility cor- 
porations were made during the war, the pre-war working force 
of 600 women being increased by more than 8,000, one-half of 
whom were employed as substitutes for men who were called 
upon to fight. The transportation companies also largely in- 
creased the number of women employes, having added 17,000 
substitutes and 18,000 new workers to the 1,200 women originally 
employed before the war. 


66 HE working woman’s position in great Britain today is a 

great improvement on that held by her before the war,” 
said Miss Jessie Stephens, in discussing the status of women 
workers now that the coming of peace is bringing up new prob- 
lems for settlement. “In previous wars women have taken the 
places of men and have eventually been forced back to their old 
economic slavery. In the present war, however, women have taken 
the places of men in greater numbers than at any other period in 
the country’s history. They have gone into occupations and pro- 
fessions which were always sacred to men and have proved them- 
selves in most cases every bit as capable or even more capable 
than men. 

“The time has long passed when women could be induced to 
acquiesce in a lower standard of wages. Women are out to com- 
pete with men for jobs on equal terms—equal pay for equal work. 
The women are in accord with the men for a minimum wage and 
shorter working day. To aid in achieving this they are joining 
trade unions in large numbers. 


“ Women will not return to pre-war conditions. They are or- 
ganizing with the full intention of striking to obtain their demands 
if they are not conceded by negotiations; if that fails they still 
have the vote to fall back upon.” 


Poll Tax in Vermont 


N the article on “ Suffrage and the Poll-tax” in the April 26 

issue of the Woman Citizen, you do not mention conditions re- 
lating to that form of taxation in Vermont, which, like our prest- 
dential suffrage rights, are unique and interesting. 

When the women of Vermont were granted municipal suffrage 
in 1917 the law required the mere (minimum) paying of a tax on 
money in hand even so low as one dollar. On all sides since that 
time the men of our state who have preferred to hark back to the 
good old days when men only could wield the ballot have lost no 
opportunity, when the subject of woman suffrage has been in the 
air (and we intend that to be 365 days in the year and 24 hours 
in the day), to criticize this man-made law, as being unfair, un- 
democratic and un-every other good thing. The result of all 
this argument has been to convince suffragists that there might 
be benefits derived from being obliged, like the men, to pay a 
poll-tax—particularly as such tax pertains only to municipal suf- 
frage. : 

Consequently when we found that the gentlemen of our House 
of Representatives were so keen about women paying a poll-tax 
that they made it their very first act of the session, we hailed the 
news with delight that at last we were really going to be on an 
equality with men in Town Meeting. The old poll-tax law was 
amended to include women, but instead of the terms of equality 
we had looked forward to, the tax applies only to “ such females 
as file a written request with the listers” before a certain date, 
etc. Of course our great regret is the fact that the tax, not being 
obligatory, those not interested in affairs of state and nation, in- 


cluding those opposed to suffrage, are not obliged to vote. 


A interesting fact in this connection was the reading of a 

manifesto of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Vermont in all 
churches of that denomination in the state on Easter day com- 
manding the women of that diocese to register the following day. 
We do not doubt that this is in preparation for voting for presi- 
dent, as until now no such urgency has been expressed. 

In a History of New Hampshire the author refers to Vermont 
as “ the incipient and disputed state of Vermont ’’—a description 
which might apply to us today as regards our presidential suffrage 
rights but we suffragists do not acknowledge any dispute! 

High authorities have reiterated that the veto of our Governor 
was illegal and the country will wake up some morning to find 
that the spirit which ruled the Green Mountain Boys was not con- 
fined to sex. Green Mountain girls are yet to be heard from. 

I might add that we regret the attitude of the I!’oman Citi- 
sen,* the organ of American suffragists, in referring to the num- 
ber of women eligible to vote for President in 1920 either “ ex- 
clusive of Vermont” or “not including Vermont.” We would 
remind you that we joined the League of Women Voters at the 
St. Louis Convention. Possession is nine points of the law! 

“The accused is always considered innocent until proved 
guilty.” 

Litian H. OLZENDAM. 


Woodstock, Vt. 


The Woman Citizen’s “ attitude”’ is just as stiff-necked on this issue as the 
Green Mountain girls’, We are trying, however, to keep our tabulated statistics in 
such form that they answer all the questions that arise in the minds of readers who 
know only that the Governor of Vermont has vetoed Vermont's bill and do not 
know the quality of the Green Mountain girls. 
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Sheltering Women 


6619 URAL Children in North Carolina” (Children’s Bureau 

Publication No. 33) gives as much light on the mothers 
as the children. Two counties were chosen for the survey, one, a 
region of difficult farming and hard grazing, in the mountains, the 
other a lowland county in the cotton belt. Poverty and hard 
work are characteristic of both, but the lowland county’s condi- 
tion is more typical of this particular state. 

Here the small tenant farmer cultivates on half shares wjth 
the landlord and most of the year is in debt, paid at six per cent. 
interest and inflated prices to the country store. When the cotton 
crop is in, the bulk of the farmer’s share goes to pay his debts. 
In many cases the cash value of what is left for his family for 
the next year is two or three hundred dollars. Hard work for 
the mother is one product of this chronic poverty. 

“Rural women of this section,” says the report, “as a rule are 
burdened with a multitude of duties in the house and on the farm 
anid only rarely have assistants other than the girls of the family. 
In addition to the cooking, cleaning, scrubbing, washing, ironing, 
sewing, milking, churning, care of chickens and garden, and can- 
ning and preserving, the average woman also works side by side 
with her husband in the field helping to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest the crop. 

“Housework must usually be done without the services of hired 
help; only three of the women visited kept a servant regularly. 
In fact, indoor help is difficult to secure during the ‘chopping’ 
season, while in ‘cotton-picking time’ it is practically impossible, 
since the negro women available for domestic service not only 
earn more money in the cotton field but also prefer field work 
with its greater opportunities for sociability. 

“An absence of household conveniences makes housework 
doubly hard. With the exception of sewing machines there are 
practically no conveniences for facilitating women’s work. The 
majority of the homes have few of the modern improvements for 
cooking, which is done usually on a wood stove, with fuel pro- 
vided from meal to meal. 


66 — is commonly done in the open, the wash place 

consisting of a bench for the tubs and a big iron pot 
with a fire under it for boiling the clothes. Only six of the 
mothers used washing machines. 

“Old-fashioned implements are used for churning and butter 
making. Sweeping often is done with a homemade broom of 
short bunches of sedge grass for the house, or twigs for the 
yard, bound together with a hickory withe. 

“Carrying water is an arduous task. Only one of the homes 
visited had a pump and sink inside the kitchen, though white 
families are usually provided with a pump on the porch or within 
a few feet of the kitchen door. At a number of the homes, how- 
ever, the water supply was at some distance from the house. 

“One-fifth of the white families and over one-third of the negro 
families carried water over fifty feet ; an occasional negro family 
carried water as far as a quarter of a mile. A number of tenants 
had no water on their immediate premises and had to carry it 
from the landlord’s well. A mother who carried water something 
like 200 yards thought it was partly responsible for so weakening 
her that she lost her twin babies. 

“Field work, almost always on the ‘home farm,’ is general for 
both white and negro women. Of the 117 white married 
mothers, 90 have worked in the field before marriage (72 from 
early childhood) and 82 after marriage, though a number ex- 
plained that since marriage their field work has been irregular, 


only occasional help in the busy season. Of the 89 negro mothers, 
87 had done field work before marriage (74 from early child. 
hood) and 85 after marriage. A grandmother, speaking for her 
married daughter insisted that she picked cotton when she was 
five years old, she’d fill her little sack and empty into mine.’ ” 

Overcrowding, lack of sanitary conveniences, bad water, pigs 
and chickens the sole means of garbage disposal, disease, large 
families with a slight tenure on life—these are other results of 
poverty and hardship in rural North Carolina. An “alarmingly 
high” maternal mortality (41.5 per 100,000 population) begins 
the life story. This is due to the general conditions touched on 
above and the lack of proper medicai care. A high infant mor- 
tality comes next, one child in 21, or 48.1 per 100,000 in the first 
year of life. In this one respect, however, the mountain country 
is worse than the lowland, for its infant mortality is 80.4 per cent, 

In the first five years of life 17 out of 127 white children in our 
lowland county died and the percentage of negroes was greater 
still. Besides mosquitoes and flies, the usual pests which breed 
disease, this lowland country is scourged by the hookworm, about 
half the people probably uffering from hookworm disease. 


HE Illinois Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, through its Social Service Department is working 
to improve the enforcement of social legislation. The committee 
appointed chairmen for this work in the counties and a woman 
state agent charged with supervision of this work. The laws 
covered are those in regard to health, recreation, children of the 
poor, mothers’ pensions and institutions. The reasons for under- 
taking this work the Survey summarizes as follows. ‘With 
eleven-year-old children going to work unmolested by the author- 
ities ; with thirteen-year-old boys held in county jails for three or 
four months at a time; with feebleminded persons kept at the 
almshouses ; with many counties making the mothers’ pensions 
act inoperative by failing to appropriate funds for the purpose, 
and others administering the pensions on an inadequate scale; 
with the outdoor relief so administered that it serves to encourage 
vice rather than to check it, to make possible the continuance of 
immoral, demoralizing homes, and to allow feebleminded, dis- 
eased and insane parents to go on producing children—with such 
a condition of affairs as this, it seemed to the committee that its 
first undertaking should be to try to secure a better enforcement 
of the existing legislative provisions for the care of the poor and 
the protection of children.” 


HE reconstruction program of the National Women’s Trade 

Union League lays down as the “ first essential of a democ- 

racy a standard of life for the citizens of the commonwealth, 

which shall ensure to both men and women free opportunity to 

work with hand and brain and secure to them a full measure of 
health, education, recreation and fruitful leisure.” 

The program sets the following minimum standard: “Compul- 
sory education up to 16 years of age and part-time education up 
to 18 years; abolition of child labor; an 8-hour day and 44-hour 
week ; no night work for women; one day’s rest in seven; equal 
pay for equal work; equal opportunity for men and women in 
trade and technical training; social insurance against sickness, 


accident, industrial disease, and unemployment; provision for 


Old Age and Invalidity Pensions and Maternity Benefits.” 


Other demands are free speech, free press, free assemblage, 


self-government in industries, equal suffrage, single moral stand- 
ard, protection of motherhood and, for every child, the highest 
possible development, physical, mental and moral, public owner 
ship of national resources and a well worked-out demobilization 


plan. 
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The Woman Movement Elsewhere 


Finland Free 


W* the Women of Finland, on approaching 
our sisters in other countries again, ‘after 
an interval of many years, now have some in- 
formation to give that fills our hearts with 
boundless joy. 

Finland is a free country, a free state among 
free states. Our independence has been ac- 
knowledged by most of the foreign powers. 

Formerly very little was known abroad about 
the political position of our ¢gountry, hardly 
more than that for centuries Finland was a part 
of Sweden and later, in 1809, united with 
Russia. For the last twenty years our people 
have experienced political oppression to such a 
degree that all our mental energy had to be 
directed towards the defence of our rights. 

Of course, our people longed for political 
freedom, our sons and daughters always being : 
in hopes of having the right of develop- 
ing their own nationality and of settling, at last, their con- 
ditions of existence according to the necessities of the people. 
The events in the world hastened these struggles for independ- 
ence and, on the 4th of November, 1917, Finland declared herself 
free from Russia. 

But political independence is not won without sacrifices: Even 
our country has had to buy its autonomy through the shedding 


Leader of the 


of the heart-blood of its sons. 
N the early spring of 1918, Bolshevism, that pestilence of the 
ast, had spread, through the influence of the Russian troops 
stationed in Finland, among various dehumanized classes of our 
hese having joined the Bolshevik hordes of the East, 


people. 
But the sane members 


our young freedom seemed in danger. 
of our people,. with. the young at their head, then rose unani- 
mously, with great enthusiasm, for the courageous defence of 
our homes, our national culture and our lawful social order, for 
all that is precious in life. 

Having, besides, received assistance from abroad, the enemy 
was, at last, driven out of the country, and the revolution was put 
down. After a time of sorrow and suffering, a new era thus 
dawned for our country, a time during which, in spite of still 
threatening dangers, we seek to regulate our home affairs and 
make clear our position with regard to other powers. We are 
aware of the fact that freedom is binding, that our people, in 
future, will be answerable as a free people, and we, women, who 
since 1907 have taken part, as authorized citizens, in the work of 
the delegates of the people, which, we are sorry to say, was often 
rendered difficult by outside oppression, we deeply feel that our 
native land now claims more from us than ever before. 

Would to God that the day may soon dawn when the nations 
of the world will return to peace and order, when the co-work 
of our world’s union can be taken up again in the sublime spirit 
of our motto. Women in Finland longingly look forward to such 
a time. 

With sisterly greetings, On behalf of 

THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF WOMEN OF FINLAND 
Filma Hainari, President; Berta Solitander, Secretary. 


Helsinki, Helsingfors, Suomi, Finland. 





CONTESSINA MARIA A. LOSCHI 


in Italy 


In Porto Rico 


‘ (HE question of woman suffrage is an issue 

in the Legislature of Porto Rico, where a 
bill has been introduced by Representative Gon- 
zalez Mena providing for the extension to the 
women of the island of all rights held by men. 
This is the second attempt in two years to ob- 
tain legislative action of this character. 

The Woman’s League of Porto Rico, which 
has been working to obtain political rights for 
women, is not backing the measure, however, 
on the ground that such a sweeping extension of 
suffrage, without regard to educational quali- 
fications, will serve to create a large class of 
ignorant voters who, will be manipulated by poli- 
ticians. The League favors an educational 
qualification, leaning to the argument that it is 
to intelligent voters that the state must look for 


the furtherance of charitable, social, moral, and 


Movement eas : 
The League’s membership 


Woman's f ; 
intellectual objects. 


is 2,500, which speaks well for suffrage enthusiasm in an island 


where the movement was launched but two years ago. 


New Zealand’s Volunteers 


HE papers are again commenting on the remarkable military 
record of New Zealand. A government report lately issued 
shows that out of a population of only 1,100,000, New Zealand 
mobilized for overseas service 124,211 men. What is still more 
remarkable, almost three-quarters of these were volunteers. Of 


the whole force, 91,941 were volunteers and only 32,270 were 


conscripts. What other country or state can match this record, 
or come anywhere near it? 

The New Zealand troops, moreover, have won world-wide fame 
by their distinguished gallantry. The large proportion of volun- 
teers among them may have had something to do with this. 
There is an old military saying, “ One volunteer is worth three 
pressed men.” Then, again, New Zealand, in her.care for her 
people’s welfare, has proved herself a true mother to them, and 


not merely a step-mother. It was natural that they should an- 


swer zealously to a call for her defence. 

Whatever be the explanation, the facts have smashed for good 
and all the old anti-suffrage theory that under equal suffrage men 
would lose all their toughness of fibre, and become an easy prey 


to their foes. 


Belgium’s Reforms 


Belgian Chamber of Deputies, by unanimous vote, 


HE 
Under the 


adopted the Electoral Reform Bill on April 11. 
terms of the Bill all women are not enfranchised, the right being 
limited to widows who have not remarried, to the mothers of sol- 
diers killed in battle, and to the mothers of civilians shot by the 


Germans. The Bill grants universal suffrage to all males twenty- 


one years of age and over. 


Since January 1, 1919, no less than eight state Legislatures 


have given women presidential suffrage. They are Indiana, Wis- 


consin, Vermont, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee and 


Iowa. 
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WHEN MISSOURI WAS WON th 


PICTURE TAKEN IN THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM AT THE CAPITOL DURING THE SIGNING OF THE MISSOURI st 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE BILL. 


Those in the photograph are, seated, left to right: State Senator James W. McKnight, Kings City, who had charge of the bill 
in the Senate; Lieut.-Gov. Crossley, who signed the bill as presiding officer of the Senate; Gov. Gardner; Speaker O'Fallon, who 
signed the bill as presiding officer of the House; Representative Walter E. Bailey, of Carthage, who had charge of the bill in r 
House. Standing left to right: A. L. Kirby, enrolling clerk of the Senate; Mrs. McKnight, wife of Senator McKnight; Miss 
Marie B. Ames, of New York, legislative secretary of the National American Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. David O'Neil, 
of St. Louis, one of the state suffrage leaders; Mrs. Gardner, wife of the governor; Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, honorary presi- 
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dent of the Missouri State Suffrage Association; Mrs. Wm. R. Haight, of St. Louis, second vice-president of the State Suffrage el 
Association; Mrs. Walter E. Bailey, and Mrs. O’Fallon, wife of the speaker. cl 
A Fight Within a Fight in Minnesota thrown up our hands in despair; but anyone who knows Minne- A 
ITH both House and Senate decidedly “Pro,” the 1919 sota’s president knows that once embarked on a career we go ' 
Legislature of Minnesota was nevertheless a storm center through to the end—bitter or sweet. F 
as far as woman suffrage was concerned. There were moments a 
when the situation seemed to hinge on an embarrassment of HE entire story is too long to be told in detail, but with the | y 
riches—gifts offered that we did not want, and every one knows help of our effective friends, Senators Frank Putnam a 
that refusing gifts and keeping the friendship of the would-be Ole Sageng, the referendum measure was disposed of in tinx = 
givers is a ticklish business. shift the emphasis to the Presidential Bill, which had meantime " 
The policy of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association has been started on its perilous way in both Houses, sponsored by a 
always been, in so far as has been compatible with the local situa- Representative Theodore Christianson and Senators Putnam and . 
tion, to adhere to the policy laid down by the National Associa- Sageng. 
tion. In accordance with this the Minnesota Association, in Now came a horse of another color. The anti-suffrage mem- 
mapping out its year’s work, decided to forestall any submission bers, who had nearly all voted for the state amendment, knowing ( 
of a bill for a state referendum since Minnesota’s constitution :. its futility, were ready to knife the Presidential Bill which would | 
one of the most rock-ribbed of any in the country in regard to really give the women some measure of suffrage. Some friendly # 
the passage of amendments, and to drive hard for a Presidential professions fell down also before the acid test of the real thing. 4 
Bill. But associations propose, and individuals dispose. The Not a peep had been heard from our anti friends during the , 
very first bill read at the opening of the new Legislature was one agitation for and against the state amendment, but the minute 
proposing a state amendment for woman suffrage. Thereupon the Presidential Bill came actively to the front out popped the , 
ensued what can best be described as a nightmare of explana- , Minnesota-association-opposed-to-votes-for-women like a Jack- P 
tions, and not a short one, as it lasted over half the session. The in-the-Box. The measure had already passed the House—nothing 4 
explanations were made painstakingly and everlastingly as to could stop the House this year when it came to suffrage—but the ‘ 
what we were for and what we were against—and most of the Antis demanded a hearing before the Senate Elections Committee P 
legislators forgot over night what we had strenuously impressed and, of course, got it. That hearing was one of the most pictur- . 
on them the day before. Nor was the irritation which attended esque of all the many ever held on the subject in Minnesota. The 
the campaign all in the minds of the legislators. Had we not opposition—the speakers were mostly men—voiced all its old ‘ 
possessed a leader, Mrs. Andreas Ueland, who really puts Job in fears for “ the safety and sanctity of womanhood,” and propped ‘ 
the discard in the matter of patience, we should probably have up the “ Pedestal ” argument with the straining timbers of senti- . 
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ment and biology. The ductless glands were not mentioned, 
strange to say, but nursing mothers and expectant mothers were 
dragged into the’ fray as being forever opposed. In baseball 
parlance, a ~ boner ” was pulled by an old politician who for a 
moment lost his head and said wildly, “ What do we want of 
more votes? We have more votes now than we can control.” He 
probably didn’t mean it as it sounded but the effect on the Com- 
mittee was just as electrifying. It listened quizzically and ap- 
parently didn’t turn a hair in its final judgment, for the Bill was 
reported out favorably within twenty-four hours and passed by a 
yote of 49 to II. 


URING the entire fight for the Presidential Bill a lobby of 
the very best women we had was kept at the capitol con- 
stantly. A complete poll was taken of both Houses more than 
once to allow for a shift in the wind. All possible information in 
regard to the constitutionality of Presidential Suffrage was laid 
on the desks of House members and Senators. Letters and tele- 
grams rained on uncertain men. As far as humanly possible we 
believe that ‘no stone was left unturned to insure a successful issue 
of the fight. The press of the state came nobly to the fore and 
used, without stint, news stories, statements of policy, etc., and 
gave generously of editorial space. 

In the result the Minnesota delegation was enabled to carry to 
the Convention in St. Louis the gift of another presidential suf- 
frage state, for Governor A. A. A. Burnquist, always a friend of 
suffrage, signed the bill with warm congratulations. 

VIvIAN STANLEY THORP. 


Massachusetts Activities 
a- Boston Evening Record offers a fine example of the co- 
operation that is being accorded the suffragists by the press 
of the country. Every Friday the Evening Record devotes an 
entire page to suffrage activities throughout the state of Massa- 
chusetts and the several nations.- Mrs. True Worthy White, 
press chairman of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is the editor of this live page of suffrage news. It is proving 
an invaluable aid to the suffrage cause in the Bay State. 
The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association is in receipt 
of the following message in response to the cablegram sent to 
M. Clemenceau at the time of his attempted assassination: 
“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the message 
which you sent to the President of the Council of France on the 
occasion of the recent attempt on his life. Mr. George Clemen- 
ceau has sincerely appreciated your kind wishes and requested 
me to convey to you his heartfelt thanks. 
CHARLES DE CHAMBRUN.” 


N May 21 and 22 the Massachusetts suffragists will gather 
at Boston for their annual convention. Officers will be 
elected and the program for the year outlined. The evening ses- 
sion on May 21 will be in commemoration of the centenary of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The weekly bulletin of the state association carries an interest- 
ing statement from Miss Anne H. Strong, Director of the School 
of Public Health Nursing, to the effect that “15,000 school 
nurses are needed to take care of some twenty-two million school 
children throughout the country.” There are now about 6,000 
public health nurses in the United States but the supply in no way 
keeps pace with the needs. 

A bill before the Massachusetts legislative Committee on Edu- 
cation provides that every city and town in the state shall appoint 
one or more school physicians, one or more school dentists, a 
director of physical education and training; also one or more 
(Continued on page 1077) 
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Women in Politics 


N important step in the campaign to line up the Republican 
women of the country for the 1920 presidential election was 
the forming of a New York State Republican Women’s Com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Republican Women’s National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, of Westchester. 
who was an important factor in the state campaign last fall, was 
appointed chairman of the committee by Republican State Chair- 
man George A. Glynn. The members so far appointed include 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., of Nassau, Mrs. Charles S. Whit- 
man and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, of New York City; Mrs. Wiil- 
liam Boyce Thompson, of Westchester; Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett,, of 
Chemung; Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, of Erie; Miss Mary Chahoon, of 
Clinton; Mrs. Ruth Litt, of Suffolk; Mrs. E. S. Knapp, of Onon- 
daga, and Mrs. Franklin Merser, of Yates. The list will be con- 
pleted at an early date. 

Mrs. Livermore is well known to suffragists, having been prom- 
inently identified with the movement both in the state and nation. 
She is a member of the Board of Directors of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association and of the Leslie Woman Suf- 
frage Commission. 


HE Democratic Party of New York city has awarded politi- 
cal: plums to five women assembly district leaders. Mrs. 
Agnes Leonard Ward, leader of the Seventh district, is the fifth 
to receive this recognition from the party, having been appointed 
to a position in the Arsenal Department of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. Mrs. Laura Mulcaire and Mrs. Mary Greehy, of 
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= For Children 
18c each—6 for $1.00. 


E kerchiefs with figures embroidered in colors. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


the Twenty-third and Fifth districts, respectively, were appointed 
deputy inspectors in the Board of Elections a few months ago, 
and Mrs. Mary O’Malley, of the Twenty-first, was made assistant 
deputy city clerk in the Marriage License Bureau. Mrs. Martha 
Guilfoyle, an executive member of the Seawanhaka Democratic 
Club, was made a member of the local school board. 





ENNESSEE women were not long in taking advantage of 

the opportunity granted them to vote in municipal elections 
under the presidential and municipal suffrage bill passed recently 
by the state legislature. The first municipal election reported after 
Governor Roberts had signed the bill was at Camden, where the 
women cast their first votes, Mrs. Cordelia Hudson, eighty vears 
of age, being the first woman to record her vote. 

At Chattanooga, 578 women qualified to vote in the, annexation 
election held on May 1, when the voters in eight suburban voting 
precincts passed upon the question of their annexation to the city 
of Chattanooga, only women residing in suburbs being eligible to 
vote. This enrollment is considered unusually good because of 
the fact that the news of the signing of the suffrage bill did noi 
reach Chattanooga until noon on April 17, making it necessary for 
those who desired to vote in the election to register before the 
close of the registration period the evening of that same day. The 
suffragists conducted a hurried campaign, with the aid of auto- 
mobiles. Before the close of the registration 578 women enrolled. 

It is expected that a large number of women will qualify in 
Chattanooga to vote in the municipal election to be held in June. 
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Extraordinary Sale 
WOMEN’S SILK AND KNIT UNDERWEAR 


34th Street 





Women’s Glove Silk Vests,—Pink only, 


1.95 


Women’s Lisle Bloomers,—Pink or White, 


regularly 2.75 


All New Spring and Summer Merchandise 


At Much Less Than Regular Prices 





65c 


regularly 95e 








Women’s Lisle Union Suits,—band top; extra sizes included, 


95c 


Women’s Glove Silk Bloomers,—Pink only, 


2.95 


regularly 3.75 


Women’s Lisle Vests,—low neck; sleeveless 


40c 


styles, regularly 50c 


regularly 1.35 








Ignore Weather 


STORM which swept the state did not deter the women of 

South Dakota from taking, part in large numbers in their 
first municipal elections since they were granted the ballot. Al- 
though the lack of contests detracted from interest in some sec- 
tions in the city, elections held on April 15, the women voters 
made a feature of the election. A large number of women voted 
and reports from over the state indicated that 


in Sioux Falls, 
The oldest woman voter 


many new voters had gone to the polls. 
in Sioux Falls was ‘“ Grandma” Naples, who celebrated her 83d 


birthday by voting for the first time. 


With Their Usual Consistency 


WOMAN high in the councils of New Jersey anti-suffragists 
is the pioneer woman to run for office in Hillside, a suburb 
of Elizabeth. This is Mrs. Stockton B. Colt, president of the 
Elizabeth Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, who ran this 
spring for a place among the three Hillside Commissioners of 
Education. She failed; but that is not the point. The real point 
is, why did a woman who believes that a woman should have no 
part in directing her children’s education outside of the home run 
for this office at all? But whatever Mrs. Colt’s reason, she did 
want the office and possibly she might have been elected if women 
had voted at Hillside; that is, if we are to judge by the way 
women vote on educational matters in western states. But men 
alone vote in Hillside and Mrs. Colt still sits at home chafing, per- 
haps, at the defects in the local schools she would like to have a 
hand in curing, but consoled by her satisfaction that she was de- 
feated by the best of all possible electorates. 


State Suffrage News 


(Continued from page 1075) 
school nurses. This measure is reported in the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Legislative Bulletin with an urgent request that 
women support it. 

That suffrage is a live issue in Massachusetts is evidenced by 
the long list of suffrage gatherings in various cities and sections 
of the state with programs that include speakers of prominence. 
Citizenship, Americanization and needed legislation are the sub- 
jects that engage major attention. 

On Saturday mornings classes for those who wish to do public 
speaking on Citizenship and Americanization are held at suffrage 
headquarters. A large number have enrolled for the course, 
which is under the direction of Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley and 
Mrs. True Worthy White. 

Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast and Mrs. George Winslow Per- 
kins were appointed by the state suffrage association to co- 
operate with the Woman’s Committee of the Victory Loan. 
Throughout the state the suffragists were prominently identified 


with the Loan work. 


Push Petition Work 
HE Woman Suffrage Bulletin, the official organ published by 
the Baltimore branch of the Woman Suffrage League of 
Maryland has again made its appearance after an absence of 
Several months. The Bulletin cites the significant fact that the 
Maryland Legislature will convene in January, 1920, and if all 
goes well will have an opportunity to ratify the Federal Suffrage 


Amendment. 
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The League of 


The League’s Reconstruction Program 


— program for the series of conferences on reconstruction 
problems included in the platform of the new League of 
Women Voters has been announced by the Washington head- 
quarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The fact that men predominate in the list of speakers and that 
recognized political partisans alternate as leaders of the confer- 
ences is in line with the declaration of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National association, that the League de- 
sires to work with and not against men and that the members of 
the League are to affiliate with the political parties of their choice 
and not form a new woman’s party. 

The conferences are being held on successive Monday evenings 
at the Washington headquarters of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The speakers for each conference will represent divergent 
viewpoints and their talks will be followed by general discussion. 

Land was the topic for May 5th and the speakers were Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Frank W. Mondell, Republi- 
can floor leader of the House; Elwood Mead, professor at Berk- 
ley College and former government expert in land reclamation in 
Australia and New Zealand; Edward Prentiss Costigan, member 
of the Tariff Commission. 

Champ Clark, member of the House of Representatives, and 
Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, are scheduled 
as speakers for May 12th, when the subject will be education. 

On the evening of May roth the subject of Labor will be pre- 
sented by United States Senator William S. Kenyon; Edward 
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Women Voters 


Keating, member of the commission to regulate government sal- 
aries; Miss Mary Van Kleek, director of the women in industry 
service of the Department of Labor. 


HE topic for May 26th is Child Welfare and the speakers 

will be Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau; 
Louis Brownlow, commissioner of the District of Columbia; Dr, 
Dorothy Reed Mendenhall of the Children’s Bureau. 

Public Utilities is the topic for June 2nd and the speakers will 
be United States Senator Key Pittman; Horace M. Towner, 
member of the House of Representatives; David J. Lewis, mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission; Robert W. Wooley, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One Mooted Point 


N the last issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN, in connection with the 

labor standards presented to the Peace Conference, Dr. -\nnie 
S. Daniel, the well-known NewYork physician, stresses a ques- 
tion that belongs to the Women Voters’ program, and that has 
been much mooted because, no doubt, of the sweeping language 
in which the standard sought is couched. This is the “No Night 
Work for Women” slogan. 

Where, as Dr. Daniel pertinently suggests, are the women doc- 
tors to get off in this through-train service? What about the 
domestic servants, the trained nurses, the newspaper women? 
What about the thousands of women employed in many kinds of 
night work? Are they to be legislated out of that work with no 
compensating provision for their livelihoods? 

Discrimination seems to be the answer. Great Britain’s pro- 
tective and restrictive legislation along these lines recognizes the 
complications and explicitly provides that women already em- 
ployed in prohibited occupations are not to be displaced. Legis- 
lation that is worth a straw designed to keep the pregnant work- 
ing-woman out of the work shop carries a subsidy to take care of 
her immediate need. The immediate need has a way of making 
itself poignantly felt and will always wedge itself into considera- 
tion along with the ultimate good. 

The fact is that slogans are likely to sacrifice discrimination to 
force, the immediately possible to the ultimate ideal. No one is 
disposed to gainsay that no night work for women is the right 
standard to work toward. So is no night work for men. Night is 
not the ideal time for work. The ideal time for work is in the 
sunlight. But the ideal has to be achieved through varying adap- 
tations of the real. 


6é HE National League of Women Voters stands for the 

solidarity of enfranchised women in America,” said Mrs. 
Katherine Phillips Edson, executive secretary of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission, in a recent interview in the San Francisco 
press. “Its members are free to join any political party, but in 
this new organization they are pledged to a program which stands 
for industrial justice, higher citizenship and a broad educational 
and Americanization program.” 


66 | i the great, fundamental issue for which the suffrage party 

stands can be advanced and therefore a better national basis 
can be established, then individual preferences and prejudices 
for president will be put aside and the members will vote instead 
for a great national issue of freedom and equal rights, which is 
broader than any old line party measure.”—-Burlington, Vt., Free 
Press. 
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Neither Rank Nor Honor 


HE Red Cross reports twenty-two women in canteen, and 
other parts of the service besides nursing, who died in the 
overseas service. 

For the nursing service of 20,000 the roll of honor is much 
longer. There are at present 190 gold stars on the Service Flag 
of the Department of Nursing. One hundred of these have died 
of influenza. Others have died of pneumonia during the early 
days of the war and especially during the winter of 1917-1918. 
One nurse was killed at the aviation field at Issoudon, France, 
while many have been wounded in air raids, and even in evacua- 
tion stations within sound of the barrage. The Army has not 
allowed its nurses to go nearer the front, however, than these 
stations. 

The two first casualties of the war were Mrs. Edith Ayres and 
Miss Helen Burnett Wood, who were killed on the 5. S. Mon- 
solia en route for service in Europe, when they were struck by 
fragments of shell while watching target practice. 

Red Cross nurses, when members of the Army Nurse Corps, 
are given military burial, while it is no uncommon thing to have 
their sister nurses attend them, in uniform. 

Not all among the nurses who deserve honor are dead. Reports 
are full of records of bravery in battles or raids. From the report 
of the Chief Nurse of the American Red Cross at Paris is an 
account of what one nurse’s aid did on the night of a raid: “ One 
wing of the hospital was struck and several buildings adjacent 
were completely demolished,” says the report. “Almost all the 
windows were shattered. In an annex near by were several 
American patients who had been part of this aid’s responsibility. 
Immediately after the bomb fell and destroyed the intervening 
houses, she crawled over the pile of bricks in the pitchy darkness 
and the broken timbers across the annex to see how her patients 


were and to reassure them.” 


ROM a nurse’s letter home comes this gallant account of her 

first night on duty : “ Upon our arrival at 10:30 p. m., three of 
tls were put on night duty and being one of the husky ones, I was 
one of these. Just as we were about to go to the tents we were 
assigned to, the whistle which announces that ‘ Fritzie’ is calling 
sounded, and we were at once-in darkness. We happened to be in 
the corridor of the Chateau, which was headquarters for the staff 
and operating rooms for the hospital. Bang went Fritzie’s calling 
card as it struck something outside and bang, bang, bang, went 
our welcoming response ; we gave him such a warm welcome that 
he decided'to cut his call short and go on to another hospital near 
by which he attacked with better success. It lasted for perhaps a 
half-hour—our exchange of amenities—and when it was over I 
quite curiously tried to analyze my sensations. The only ones 
that I could remember were one of disappointment at not being 
outside where I could see what was going on and one of amuse- 
ment at the different attitudes of those around me. A timid voice 
out of the darkness said that the owner would not be so afraid 
if some one would hold her hand; everybody must have grabbed 
for a hand for I found both of mine being FIRMLY held and I 
could not get possession of them until the last gun had fired, so to 
speak.” 

American nurses have received decorations from the British 
and French governments. Among these are Mrs. Florence Bul- 
lard, who left for overseas duty with the American Ambulance 
Corps in December, 1916, and served to the end of the war. The 
official citation by the French government says of her: “ She has 
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shown imperturbable sangfroid under the most violent bombard- 


ments during March and May. Despite her danger she searched 

for and comforted and assisted the wounded. Her attitude was 

especially brilliant on July 31, when bombs burst near.” 

Ge Beatrice Mary MacDonald (Presbyterian Hospital Unit) 
and Eva Jean Parmelee, recommended for British war 

“The Commander-in-Chief 


wishes to express appreciation of the exceptional conduct that you 


honors, General Pershing wrote: 
displayed upon this occasion. Such bravery, on the part of one of 
our compatriots, calls forth our deepest admiration and is a source 
of inspiration to us all.” 

Nurses have received awards from Roumania, Japan, Russia, 
England and France. The latest are ten nurses of the American 
Red Cross Hospital in Auteuil, who, within the last month, have 
been awarded the Medaille d’Honneur des Epidemics by the 
French Government. 

What foreign governments give the United States withholds. 
For such courage and devotion as these women show the United 
States government has as yet given not even the recognition that 
goes with army standing. The Department of Nursing of the 
American Red Cross is still carrying on in co-operation with 
various women’s organizations its fight for rank for nurses. 

The Jubilee Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. at St. Louis, 
recognizing that though the war was over, the army nurse is 
needed equally for the work of reconstruction, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “ Resoived, That we call upon Congress to give 


military rank to army nurses.” 
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Some More Chivalry 


To THE Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HAVE just appeared before the Council of 
State and asked for a bonus of 20% under 
a law passed by the last Legislature allowing 
chief clerks, deputies and chief deputies a 20% 
The 
women who would come under this law, if it 
could be construed to apply to women, were 
with me at the hearing, also some of the lead- 
but we were turned 


bonus for ten years’ service, or more. 


ing women of Raleigh, 
down cold by the Council of State. 
who had misappropriated funds was allowed 


A man 


this bonus—a man who was nearly fifty years 
old and had been disreputably involved in the 
office with a girl of the age of his oldest daugh- 
ter, and when the climax came had given her 
$50.00 of the state’s money, which she later 
returned. This man had left the office in dis- 
grace—his wife did not expect him to return; 
the State Auditor did not expect him to return, 
but he came back after three weeks’ absence, 
took his place in the office, drew his full salary 
for the month, and is now receiving this 20% 
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bonus, while the women who have served long, 
faithfully and efficiently receive no recognition. 

I told the Council of State that the Legis- 
lature of 1915 had said women could be 
notaries public, but a test case had been made; 
it was taken to the Supreme Court, and there 
defeated by one vote; that on account of that 
decision, to put it at a low estimate, the women 
of North Carolina had been cut out of half a 
million dollars yearly. 

I give the law: 

Chapter 12, Laws 1915: 
hereby authorized to appoint women as well as 
men to be notaries public, and this position 
shall be deemed a place of trust and profit, and 


“The Governor is 


not an office.” 

Even conservative Virginia allows its women 
to be notaries. 

The Legislature of 1917, Ch. 146, created a 
State Board of Examiners for teachers, and 
prescribed that it should consist of six mem- 
bers—three men and three women, and that 
“the salary of EACH shall be fixed by the State 
Board of Education at a sum not to exceed 
$2,500 per year exclusive of expenses.” There 
is nothing in the statute indicating discrimina- 
tion in salaries against women, but the Board 
fixed the salaries of the men at $2,500 each and 
that of the women at $2,000, though every one 
knows that the women members of the Board 
have the heavier duties to discharge, as the 
women teachers deal with the larger classes 
in the schools. In two years these three women 
have been cut out of $1,000 each. 

What is the matter with Southern chivalry— 


North Carolina women too stupid to be allowed 
a square deal? Are men the only people in 
North Carolina who can serve long, faithfully 
and efficiently? 

Raleigh, N. C. 


FANNIE W. Situ. 





Vale the Sixty-fifth Congress! 
(With 
HE sixty-fifth Congress lacked the right 
type of “MOSES,” failing in the “HALE” 

to the Promised Land of Political Equality. 


Apology for Spelling) 


That the speeches of the Antis should have 
been acid was natural, buti to find some “BO- 
RAHSIC” 

The opposition resorted to ingenious devices, 
three “SMITHS” “SHIELDS” for 
the thirty-three Senators pledged to “TRAM- 
MEL” the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
crafty “KNOX”, aided and abetted by specu- 
lating “BANKHEADS,” 
“LODGE” even volunteering to “FLETCHER- 


acid, remains incomprehensible! 
forging 
with 


one zealot in their 


IZE” the issue, should it survive their “GAY” 
attacks. 

Behold thus the chivalrous attitude of ob- 
structionists, leaning for “WEEKS” on a 


“UNDER- 


man and sup- 


frail “REED” of sophistry in an 
WOOD” of wire pulling, every 
“OVERMAN” 
consciousness the absurdity of much longer pit- 
“HITCH-COCK” 
American eagle, symbol of world liberty. 
Verily, the “HARD-WICK” of dim Anti- 
light shall be snuffed out, every foe of suffrage, 
“SWANSON (g)” 


posed realizing in his 


ting the genus against the 


sooner or later, singing the 
of his political career. 

The sixty-sixth Congress will consider past 
“WADS- 
passing the Magna Charta of De- 


scant minority opposition for 
WORTH,” 
mocracy under the great leadership of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

SoPHIE GUDDEN. 
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The Great Problem 
To THE EpITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

AY I add a word of commendation to 
M Miss Blackwell’s excellent reply to Dr. 
Ulrich’s defense of the compulsory examination 
of girls accused of prostitution? 

Dr. Ulrich says “Far from attempting to 
make vice safer for men, the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing all in its power to induce the 
states to wipe commercialized prostitution off 
the face of America.” Is it possible that Dr. 
Ulrich is unaware of the fact that the U. S. 
Government through its Public Health Service 
is attempting “to make vice safer for men” by 
instituting medical prophylaxis for the use of 
civilians? The object of this measure is to 
minimize the physical danger of vice to men, 
and throughout the war it was utilized on a 
gigantic scale to preserve the health of the 
soldiers. In effect, medical prophylaxis gives 
official sanction to sexual vice for men, for it 
encourages men to confess openly their guilt, 
and thereafter takes no steps whatsoever to- 
ward punishing those who by their own word 
In the 


nature of the case the government cannot out- 


are guilty of adultery or fornication. 


law fornication and adultery on the part of 
men while it provides prophylactic treatment, 
for as Capt. Clark said—“If then punishment 
were administered for illicit sex relations, and 
men knew that they would convict themselves 
in applying for such treatment, they would fail 
to apply and there would be a consequent in- 
Thus, for the sake 
the government is 


crease in venereal disease.” 
of medical prophylaxis, 
forced to connive at men’s immorality. 
R. ULRICH’S appeal that suspécted pros- 
titutes must be examined and detained, 
if found to be diseased, because of the heart- 
breaking tragedies in wedlock resultant from 
infection, is scarcely consistent. Does Dr. UI- 
tich believe that prostitutes transmit syphilis 
and gonorrhoea directly to married women and 
their children? Is it not obvious that the hus- 
bands in these cases are the delinquents, and 
is it not desirable that the responsibility for 
the venereal infection of wives and children 
should be placed where it belongs and not upon 
the perennial scapegoat? 

Dr. Ulrich refers to prostitutes as being the 
“chief carriers of venereal disease.” From the 
point of view of both sanitation and morals, 
such a statement belongs to the middle ages. 
The great racial danger of the venereal scourge 
lies in the introduction of venereal disease into 
marriage. Dr. Ulrich herself confesses that it 
is the husband who brings venereal disease into 
wedlock. It is therefore a patent fact that 
irom the point of view of the race, immoral 
men and not prostitutes are ‘‘the chief carriers 
of venereal disease.” 

It is difficult to imagine why Dr. Ulrich and 
the War Department and the U. S. Government 
should be so philanthropically concerned with 
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the health of prostitutes, unless in some way 
these women affect the health of soldiers and 
civilians. It is clear that they can affect the 
health of men only if they have sexual inter- 
course with them. To advise a discrimination, 
such as compulsory examination implies, be- 
tween the detention of prostitutes found to be 
diseased and those not so affected, is essentially 
to attempt to make immorality safer for men. 
In other words, to insure to men the maximum 
safety in illicit sex relations. 

R. ULRICH says—* The venereal diseases 

are today without a doubt the world’s 
greatest health problem. The United States is 
campaign to bring 


attempting through this 


about what women have struggled for for 
centuries—a single standard of morals for the 
two sexes.” 

On the contrary, except for verbal admoni- 
tions, unsubstantiated by action, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is still pursuing the outworn policy of 
hounding prostitutes and pandering to vice for 
men. It provides jails or detention homes for 
women sex offenders and prophylactic stations 
for their male copartners in vice. If Dr. Ulrich 
regards such a program as an effort to insti- 
tute a single standard of morals for the two 
sexes, it is scarcely credible that she will find 


any other thinking woman who will agree with 


her. If she would reverse the program and 
provide jails for male sex offenders and prophy- 
lactic stations for prostitutes, perhaps the gen- 
eral public would apprise her how inconsistent 
with a single standard prophylaxis and the 
compulsory examination of sex offenders are. 

It is impossible to believe that Dr. Ulrich is 
sincere in maintaining that the government 
actually intends incarcerating impartially men 
and women known to be infected with venereal 
disease. In the first place the taxpayers could 
not finance such a plan, and in the second 
place it would be beyond reason to imprison 
so large a proportion of the male population 
and deprive them of their earning capacity. 
Ambulatory treatment is thoroughly consistent 
with curing most cases of veneral disease, and 
unless Dr. Ulrich and the U. S. Government 
are desirous of making vice safer for men, 
there is absolutely no excuse for detaining 
prostitutes at the public expense solely because 
they have a venereal disease. Punish them by 
all means for prostitution, but at the same time 
do not fail to penalize their more guilty part- 
ner, the man, who, by paying money for prosti- 
tution, insures the continued existence of the 
social evil and its inevitable ills. 

EpitaH Hovcuton Hooker. 


Baltimore. 
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The Book Stall 


Vers Libre of Indians 
F it is true, as Mary Austin implies, that the 
Imagists and vers librists of to-day are 
nearly related in the form and content of their 
verse to the primitive North American Indian 
poet, then it is up to the moderns to justify the 
fact that they have fitted their art to their ideas 

far less well than have their prototypes. 
One-may start in almost anywhere he pleases 


from Vachel Lindsey to Amy Lowell and he will 
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find very little twentieth century poetry which 
will afford him as much pleasure as some of the 
translations in George W. Cronyn’s collection 
of Indian poems, “ The Path on the Rainbow ” 
(Boni and Liveright). 

Mrs. Austin, who has competently interpreted, 
collected and translated much Indian poetry her- 
self, says, in her introduction to Mr. Cronyn’s 
that “the first 
poetic originality in America finds us just about 
where the last Medicine Man left off.” 

This is being a little hard on the Medicine 


Man, who has this to his credit—that what he 


collection, free movement in 


wrote was neither self-conscious nor artificial. 
It was his natural low-keyed form of speech, 
not something he chanted “at the top of his 
lungs.” Some of the vers librists “ write at the 
top of their lungs.” 

Primitive songs are often rituals. Their itera- 
tions are fitted to body rhythms. They repeat 
and repeat for the single-minded purpose of 
arousing cognate emotions, religious, amorous, 
martial, even contemplative. They are hypnotic 


in intention and in effect. 


HEY show parallelisms like those in great 
Hebraic verse: 
“At her feet he bowed, he fell, 

He lay down. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell; 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead,” 
sang Deborah, Judge of Israel, extolling the 
patriotism of Jael. 

“In the place where the fight was 
Across the river, 
In the place where the fight was 
Across the river: 
A heavy load for a woman 
To lift in her blanket, 
A heavy load for a woman 
To carry on her shoulder. 
In the place where the fight was 
Across the river, 
In the place where the fight was 
Across the river: 
The women go wailing 
To gather the wounded, 
The women go wailing 
To pick up the dead.” 

This is a Chippewa song, translated by Miss 
Frances Densmore. He has dull ears who can- 
not hear the accompaniment of cymbals or tom- 
toms in each, and who cannot see that both are 


fitted to the pageantry of life and death. 


The Medicine Man knew this. An Indian— 
to quote Mrs. Austin—would say indifferently, 


“T cannot sing that dance,” or “I cannot dance 


that song.” 


EBORAH and Mirsam could say th 


Songs like these were sung with 


same 

thing. 
bodies, with beating feet and clapping hands, 
They were often communal songs, accompanied 
by choral refrains, built up on the spot, to fit an 
The American negro did th 


occasion. same 


thing; he continues to do it. The Anglo-Saxon 
did the same long ago and remnants of his com- 
munal songs are found in children’s round 
games with their refrains and repetitions. 
And the Medicine Man’s song reproduced na- 
ture as the vers librist’s does not. 
Songs of the mesas shimmer with light and 


heat. Butterflies quiver in the sunshine. Croon- 


ing women sing to the motion of their bodies 
as they grind corn, or sway in lullabies. The 
corn-mother is golden with sunshine. 

With these mesa songs Natalie Curtis made 
the world familiar years ago, so that it is not 
quite fair to proclaim Mr. Cronyn’s as “the 


first authoritative volume of Aboriginal Amer- 
ican versé.” Alice Fletcher, under the Indian 
Department of the United States Government, 


7 


made an equally valuable contribution of songs 
from the Pawnees, Omahas and Sioux. 

Both Miss Fletcher and Miss Curtis notated 
the music which accompanied their songs 


in many cases Indian poems lose most of 


their. value when dissociated from music. 
series of verse pre- 


But there is a whole 


sented by Mr. Cronyn which is informed with 
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that interpretive power that marks real poetry 
in any age. Many of them Mr. Cronyn has as- 
sembled under the caption, “ Interpretations.” 
These are mainly devoted to the love-seeking 
emotions of Indian women. 


HE Indian woman goes out in these poems 
to fulfill her destiny and find a mate just 

as unconsciously as do the maidens created by 

Shakespeare and Thomas Hardy. When love 

touched primitive woman “ in the house of wait- 

ing,” and “hid the seeds of life in her gar- 

ments,” she “washed her heart with prayer,” 

and her body “ with juices of cedar; perfumed 

it and dried it by the wind that came up from 

the shore.” 

And this is the song she sang: 

“Come, come, O swift and strong! 

We are the women; seek us! 

Our hearts, like little swallows, nest above the 
secret pools. 

Oh, the waters shall sparkle and leap and 
mingle 

And brim at your lips, O men! 

They shall fiil the hollows of his house with 
children! 

Flowing in laughter and whispers and little 
cries 

As smoke through the smoke-hole at evening! 


“O men, hunters of life, 


We are the harborers, the fosterers—the 
women: 
Seek us. . . 


“Two by two, they come up from the forest— 
the men and the women 

The women’s smiles are the little sun-tipped 
clouds 

Floating across the face of the mountains: 

The look in their eyes is deeper than seas. 

High in the light the men lift their heads. 

On their clear brows is the mystic mark 

Of those from whom a great dream has gone 
forth. 

Firmly they hold the hands of the women, 

Who have given peace to their strength, and a 
meaning. 

Together, together, the race-makers enter the 
lodges.” 

Here woman, as direct actionist, is hewing 
true to the destiny society and the race have 
mapped out for her. She gets what her heart 
clamors for, but not by the road of continual 
subterfuge. She does not degrade the mating 
instinct to a hole-and-corner, peeping Tom sort 





of thing. Unabashed, ‘she flashes it from eyes 
and lips and dancing feet. 

If it is primitive, it is not as vulgar as is the 
modern method, and it runs true to type. It 
shames the biological chatter of the folk who 
talk much about the true vocation of woman 
and make of her own attempts to fulfill it 
something obscene or humorous. 

Yet these primitive Indian women were by 
no means fools. They were quite awake to the 
fact that being “the harborer and fosterer’ 
always put the handicap of relentless perma- 


will 


nency upon women’s love adventures. 
“For now I know,” 
sings the young Indian mother, 
“Why the maiden plaits a whip of cedar fibre 
To give into her husband’s hand on her mar- 
riage day.” 





“ Ay, ’tis old, the custom; 

Old as earth is old; 

Ancient as passion, 

Pitiless as passion— 

Ay pitiless, pitiless, the earth-way for women! 


“Bitter it is, as the taste of bright sea-water, 
That he, who takes the gift 

And wields our weaving of desire, 

Knows not the meaning of the gift—nor can 


know ever! 


“Into the heedless hand of passion 
We yield our power of pain— 
It is the law of the earth-way.” 

This plumbs the depths of woman’s eternal 
problem, and does it with a simple realism, more 
heart-searching than the subtle Verlainesque 
verses of the twentieth century vers librists. 


T is of interest, in passing, to note that 

American women have done a large part in 
preserving these Indian poems from oblivion. 
For years detached individuals have been cuil- 
ing here and there the best of the rapidly pass- 
ing Indian verses and melodies. 

Besides Alice Fletcher and Frances Densmore 
and Natalie Curtis, already noted, Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson has preserved some Zuni and Sia 
verses. Constance Lindsay Skinner is responsi- 
ble for some of the most exquisite translations 
of “Interpretations,” Mary Austin for as many 
more, among them a Shoshone love song very 
beautiful, “ Neither Spirit Nor Bird.” 

Alice Corbin Henderson, Pauline Johnson, 
Harriet Maxwell Converse are other women 
who have done serious work in rescuing the 
free verse of the Indian race from oblivion. 


For Dog Lovers 
ERTHA WHITRIDGE SMITH’S “Only 
a Dog” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) isn’t a great 
“Greyfriars Bobbie,” nor yet 
“Rab and His Friends;” but dog lovers will 
like it. 
mopolitan Irish terrier, whose French home 


dog book like 
It is the autobiography of a very Cos- 
was invaded by the Boche. Not having too 
strong anti-British scruples and home-rule pro- 
clivities, he attached himself quite easily to a 
British Tommie and stuck to him until death 


and after death. 








Banking Service 
in Convenient 
Locations 


Broadway at 73rd St., in the upper 
West Side residential district 


Madison Ave. at 75th St., in the resi- 
dential district East of Central Park 


125th St. at 8th Ave., in a location 
accessible from all points in Harlem 


55 Cedar St., in the center 
of the financial district 


Patrons of one office may avail 
themselves of the facilities of all. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK’S 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 

Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of | 
H. J. anv J. A. SussK1np 

















HE Martin-Baumes Bill in the New York 
Legislature (Assembly Int. No. 64, Senate 
Int. No. 136) proposed absolute preference in 
civil service appointment and promotions of 
and 


Associa- 


honorably discharged soldiers, sailors 
The Civil Service Reform 


tion urged voters to telegraph their vigorous 


marines. 


protest to members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on the ground that the bill (1) was 
undemocratic; (2) attacked the merit system 
and destroyed the efficiency of the civil service; 
policemen, 


faith- 


(3) discriminated against women, 
firemen and many others who have done 


ful work in civil service. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made recently by 
Surgeon General Blue of the appointment 
of Miss Lucy Minnegerode as Superintendent 
of the United States Public Health 
Corps. Because of the great increase in the 


Nurse 


merchant marine and associate industries it 
is expected the number of patients to be cared 
for in hospitals by the Public Health Service 
will be increased from 50,000 a year to fully 
72,000. Miss Minnegerode has been connected 


with the Red Cross since 1915. 


Doors of Opportunity 
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MRS. ISOBEL KLEIN, CLARKSVILLE, ARK. 
The only woman practicing attorney in the state 


An Arkansas Portia 

HE distinction of being the only woman 
Tt practicing attorney in the state of Ar- 
kansas is an honor held by Mrs. Isobel Klein 
of Clarksville. Mrs. Klein, 


is an ardent suffragist, 


as might be sup- 
posed, and during the 
coming summer will assist the Equal Suffrage 
Central Committee in the work of organizing 
the state. 

Mrs. Klein is especially interested in Juvenile 
Court cases and on the occasion of a recent 
visit to Little Rock 
fended two small offenders accused of theft that 


she so successfully de- 
they were discharged by the court. Following 
the trial Mrs. Klien told the probation officer 
she would come to Little Rock at her own 
expense to plead any juvenile case whenever 
she could be of service. 

“An Arkansas Portia” was the way the press 
referred to the charming. attorney whose pres- 


ence in the court room created no small stir. 


ISS Gertrude McNally, of Washington, 
secretary of the Women’s Union of the 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Local 105 of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, was elected seventh vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland State and District Feder- 
ation of Labor, at the annual convention which 
has just concluded its sessions at Lonaconing, 
Maryland. Miss McNally is one of the general 
organizers of the National Federation of Fed- 





HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 








HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from h Avenue, 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social’and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alone. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & ds ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 

















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and uP 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- | 
est grade foods at moderate prices. } 






































Her 


woman member on the 


eral Employees. election puts a second 
executive council of 
Miss Anna 


for several 


the Maryland State Federation, 


Neary, of Baltimore, who has 
years held the position of sixth vice-president, 


having been reelected. 


S a result of the Red Cross survey into 
United 
States no less than 150,000 nurses have signed 


the nursing resources of the 


questionnaires. In one division whose nursing 
force was previously reported as 200, no less 
than 20,000 nurses actually gave in their names. 


CCORDING to the 
(Canada) women judges are serving in 


Woman's Century 


Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver 


and the City Council of Toronto is considering 


Montreal, 


the suggestion approved by the Provincial 


Attorney that a man and a woman be ap- 


pointed judges in the Juvenile Court. 


HE Women’s Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A. 
which have peregrinated ever since the 
Attorney that a man and a woman be ap- 
have assembled all the units left 


them, now 


in France at Rheims. Activities will be con- 
centrated in the Hospital Noel Caque, and, for 
the present, in conjunction with the American 


Fund for French wounded. 
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Resolutions in Favor 


Whereas the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment recommended by President Wilson 
and endorsed by all the political parties and 
leading thinkers of the country, passed the 
House and lacked but one vote of passing the 
Senate, in the 65th Congress, and its early 
passage by the incoming Congress is practically 


Woman 


a foregone conclusion, and 

Whereas the various nations of the earth 
recognized woman’s participation in the world 
war, thereby granting them the franchise, 

Therefore be it resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of the West Virginia Dental Association 
in session at Wheeling, April 11th, 1919, request 
Congress to take early favorable action on the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, and that we 
solicit the support of the West Virginia mem- 
bers. 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, as well as the State Federation, has 
endorsed the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 

Be it resolved, That the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of the First Congressional District, in 
convention assembled at Moundsville, West 
Virginia, April 10th, 1919, call upon the West 
Virginia representatives in the 66th Congress 
for their hearty support of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

Whereas the women of twenty other coun- 
tries are voting on equal terms with men and 
in our country the women of fifteen states are 
fully enfranchised and the women of fourteen 
additional states have the right of presidential 
suffrage and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has endorsed the principle of political 
equality regardless of sex. 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Maryland 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs declares 
itself in favor of the extension of suffrage to 
women in all the states on equal terms with 


men, 


N Convention at Tallahassee, on April 8th, 
9th and 10th, 1919, the Florida State Feder- 

ation of Labor passed the following resolution: 

Wuereas, We believe that it is essential to 
the establishment of democracy to give votes to 
women as well as to men, and 

Wuereas, The splendid service during the war 
of the women of Florida has entitled them to 
such consideration, and 

Wuereas, The successful solution of the 
problems of reconstruction require the intelli- 
gent cooperation of men with women, and 

Wuenreas, Florida women have decided that a 
right to vote in the primaries is the most prac- 
tical form of suffrage for them at present; 
therefore, be it 


Reso_vep, That we, the members of the 


Florida Federation of Labor, in Convention as- 
sembled at Tallahassee, April 9th, 1919, .do here- 
by endorse this measure and call upon the 


Legislature now in session for its passage. 


HE following is the text of a resolution 

passed by the New England Suffrage 
Conference at its annual meeting this spring: 

Whereas, At the recent National Convention 
held at St. Louis, the spirit of the assenibly was 
so athrill with the new liberty of the great 
number of enfranchised women in America, 
that very few plans were formulated for assist- 
ing the non-suffrage states in their long-con- 
tinued and wearisome fight for enfranchise- 
ment, be it 

Resolved, That we, New England suffragists 
in conference assembled, call upon the League 
of Women Voters to form a special committee, 
which shall formulate plans for assisting the 
non-voting states in their struggle for suffrage, 
in order that these few states may not be Ieft 
such a drag upon the wheel of progress as to 
defeat at the critical moment the ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


Suffrage and the Churches 
HE extension of full suffrage to women 
in the councils of the Methodist Church 
was urged by the Rev. Archey Decatur Ball, 
pastor of the Centre Methodist 
Church of Malden, Mass., 
livered recently before the New England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
address, which was delivered during the cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
deaconess work, was a strong tribute to the 
work of women in the church and urged the 


Episcopal 


in an address de- 


recognition of the women as a necessary means 
of carrying out the work of reconstructing the 
world. The pioneer work of the women in the 
unbuilding of the church has fitted them for 
the increased responsibilities of the present time 
and their thought and power are needed by the 
entire world for the development of its relig- 
ious and civic life. 

Another declaration for woman suffrage was 
delivered by Bishop Rhinelander in an address 
on the subject “The Church and Politics,” de- 
livered in the Diocesan Church of St. Mary at 
Philadelphia recently. During his discourse on 
problems that must be solved by the church, 
Bishop Rhinelander declared himself in favor 


of votes for women. “ Personally, I do not see 


” he declared. 


why the women should not vote, 


uJ 








EREAFTER women are to enjoy laity 
H rights in the Methodist Episcopal (South) 
Church, as the result of action taken at the 
conference held at Nashville, Tennessee. The 


° ° . . Z 
vote extending laity rights to women was 4,229 


for and 449 against the required three-fourths 


* vote being exceeded by a substantial margin. 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes Normal Courses 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NEW ADDRESS A 
163 WEST 72D STREET 
The Leading School of Music in New York 
Harmony, Orchestra; Concerts and Lectures Free. 
TERMS: —, PER QUARTER 
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2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 

















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
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Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 

















Kindergartner Wants Work 


Young American woman, strong, 
healthy and good-tempered, wants out- 
door work this summer. Would 


especially like work at summer camp. 
Is graduate of Wheelock school for 
kindergarten teachers; has taught art 
classes of boys in settlements with suc- 
cess; has done farm work and garden- 
ing. Has exceptional gift for hand- 
ling children. Refers by permission to 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, address 
S. K., 3 Monadnock St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 
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Universities That Lag 
Behind 


HE appointment of Dr. Alice Hamilton to 

the Harvard faculty—the first woman 

ever to be placed on this faculty—opens up the 

story of women’s long exclusion from universi- 

ties. For instance, there is the University of 

Georgia, which prides itself upon being the 

oldest state university in America. It was char- 

tered in 1785, but not until recently has it really 

been a state university; it has been just a men’s 
university. 

It has shared with the University of Virginia 
the distinction of excluding women, to its own 
undoing, as is claimed by the dean of educa- 
tion in Georgia University, Dr. T. J. Woofter, 
who showed in a recent article in the Atlanta 
Constitution that the new order of things in 
which women are to have a share will bring 
benefits not only to the women of Georgia but 
to the University of Georgia. 

“Dean Woofter confessed to laggardliness in 
the growth of Georgia’s State University com- 
pared with newer institutions .with more mod- 
ern ideals. ‘Upon comparison we feel,’ said 
he, ‘that the State Universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri and of Califor- 
nia may be cited as among those whose at- 
tendance has gone up into the several thou- 
sands, whose buildings and grounds have been 
greatly magnified, and whose appropriations 
have gone to or beyond the million mark. These 
all admit women, and strive in many ways to 
serve the whole people, all classes alike accord- 
ing to needs. 
institutions thrive, grow, and are esteemed in 
proportion as they do function in the needs of 


the people.’ 


66 HT was my privilege a few weeks ago 

to visit three remarkable universities. 
These were Rice Institute University, Hous- 
ton, Texas, with an endowment of $10,000,000; 
Leland Stanford University, with an endow- 
ment of cover $30,000,000; and the University 
of California. In Stanford I found 2000 stu- 
dents, 500 of whom were women, many from 
wealthy families. It was at the time that the 
Phi Beta Kappa honors were awarded, and 
the women, constituting one-fourth of the en- 
rollment, carried off nearly three-fourths of 
the Phi Beta Kappa distinctions. 

“Tn all these institutions the women were re- 
garded as a matter of course, and everything 
moved along with more naturalness apparently 
than one finds in most exclusive institutions for 


It seems almost axiomatic that _ 











THE HANOUM CAMPS 
F THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountaing 
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Riding; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 


PROFESSOR AND Mags. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL- 


( “A PARADISE OF WATERS” a 
CAMP X VEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 


Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
i? E. 40th Street New York City 



































either sex where many artificial restrictions are 
thrown around. 

T seems useless to go into any revival of 
I the academic discussion of the principle of 
co-education. This has been practically settled by 
all the great state universities and the later 
endowed universities. The University of Vir- 
ginia has divided with the University of Geor- 
gia the distinction of excluding women, and 
neither, despite the start in years, can be ranked 
as great in the same class with those above 
mentioned and with others like them. 

“In extending the work of the university to 
women we afford them more nearly equal op- 
portunities with men, which is rightfully due 
them, and at the same time we bring greater 
blessings to the university. We look for all 
symptoms of rowdyism to disappear, for greater 
care in dress and decorum, for larger practice 
of the niceties of life, and for general culture 
and refinement as better products of college 
Look also for comparable gains in our 
physical surroundings. No longer will any sort 
of old building with antiquated equipment be 
The whole campus will 


days. 


considered adequate. 
ere many years take on greater beauty. 

“ Georgia is a great state, great in natural re- 
sources, expanding wealth, and good old Anglo- 
Saxon stock of people. Not only should she 
give to her women equal opportunities with her 
men, but also give to both women and men 
equal. opportunities with those given in Cali- 
fornia or in any other state or country in the 


world.” 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’*—President Woodrow Wilson. 





Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from theearth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- & 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. : 


One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 
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Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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